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THE HANGMAN. 








‘6 I shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.”’....Lafayette. 
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Written for the Hangman. 
SCOTCH ANTIPATHY TOWARDS THE HANGMAN, 
Numeer II. 


According to my promise in my last number I 
hall now proceed briefly to show some reasons 
why the Scotch have so great an antipathy to the 
langman, 

One great reason, why the hangman and his 
ices are so abhorrent to the feelings of the 
scotch, may be found in the fact that they are— 
tleast great numbers of them—remarkable for 
jeir practical acquaintance with the scriptures. 
‘he Bible, in some form or other, is almost the 
uly reading book used in the schools. In the 
ial districts, also, it is much used in family 
orship, and many of the heads of families are 
ithe habit of forming their children and domes- 
ics into a Bible class, on Sabbath evenings, 
ben the lesson is commonly many chapters—as 
aby, sometimes, as with those read during the 
eek at family worship, serve to carry them 
rough the whole volume ina year. Now, it 


ems impossible that People thus conversant 
ah the scriptures, and consequently, drawing 


eir notions of moral rectitude, largely, from 
is hallowed source, can retain a particle of re- 
ect, either for the hangman’s office, or the 
saven-daring wretch who fills it. This, how- 
ver, Will appear more obviously, from the next 
ason, Which, that it may embrace the more, | 
it generally and negatively thus :— 

A good and palpable reason of the great anti- 
thy which the Scotch manifest towards the 
angman, may be found inthe fact that there 





ems to be nothing about the man, or his office, 
hich can, or should, command their respect.— 
sfor the man, he is usually, perhaps, always, 
jat, in the Westland shires, is significantly 
lled, ‘aclatty scum,’ an individual, who is 
ther lost to all sense of decency, or never had 
ch a sense—that is, before his appointment to 
fice at all. A felon he is sometimes. He is 





ich a person as might, by possibility, rise, but | 
uld scarcely sink lower, in the scale of society, 
ithout stepping out of the pale altogether, which 
, Virtually, does, when he becomes a hangman. 
rewhile, he was the last link in the social chain, 
uching the ground, dangling in the dirt, or 
iling in the mire, corroded, and ready to drop 
'—now, he has detached himself, by his own 
luntary act, and never more comes in contact 
ith it but violently to sever another, and another 
ik. This is the hangman. And his office, 
hat of it? what are its duties? Duties! No, 
, no! to use the word duty, in connexion with 
e hangman’s office, will not do—it savors of 
asphemy, almost. It is a manifest abuse of 
nguage. Official duty can only mean, the moral 
ligation under which the officer lies, to do the 
ork of his function. Now the hangman’s fune- 
on, his trade, by which he lives, is only to de- 
roy, kill, murder, in cold blood, those who ne- 
rr injured him, like a hired assassin, by the 
far, or by the job. Who will say that he is un- 
fra moral obligation to do this? What advo- 
te of the gallows, even, will venture to make 
ch an assertion? Can the mere circumstance 
a man’s being invested with office warrant him 
do evil, and only evil? It may be, nay I know 
at there are men, otherwise intelligent men too, 
ho scruple not to affirm this. But do they, 
in they believe it themselves? No—the ‘ char- 
y that thinketh no evil’ forbids that we should 
edit them, when they give utterance to such 
vings. No sane man can believe it if he would. 
hey are mistaken, blinded, by the mists of pre- 
dice, or of sect, and have never dispassionately 
amined and analyzed the matter. There are 
any bad men, truly, but few are any thing like 
bad, as some theoretical dogma or other, in 
eir theological and political creeds, would lead 








to suspect. But the docirine that offiee con- 
rs authority to do wrong, what is it but the old, 


M& ploded, and thousand times refuted error, about 


the ‘divine right’ of kings? Verily, the sup- 
porters of the gallows put themselves in no envi- 
able plight, on the score of their loyalty to the 
government, under whatever name it may be 
called, when they strip the chief magistrate of 
the ‘divine right,’ only to bestowit on the hang- 
man. Do we live in the nineteenth century ? 

The Scotch—since they have allowed the office 
of state executioner toe descend, at all—since they 
did not rather drive it back to, and keep it in, the 
hands of the chief magistrate where it no doubt 
originated, should have remained, and would 
have, else, wholly ceased to be exercised, centu- 
ries ago—have done wisely, in completely sepa- 
rating it from all others.. ‘They are thus enabled 
to see the hangman and his office, in all their na- 
tive loathsomeness, hideousness. Both are stript 
of every thing thatcan in the slightest degree, 
claim their regards, and all that is left is only 
calculated to inspire disgust, detestation, horror. 

That more or less of a vengeful feeling towards 
this functionary, is, sometimes, manifested, by 
the thoughtless, and the vicious, is quite true. I 
neither seek to hide, nor palliate the fact. I de- 
plore it. But it is only what is naturally to be 
expected. He has been often maltreated, and 
beaten, and maimed—nay he has, sometimes, had 
a spice of his own craft served on him, and been 
asked how he liked it. To keep him out of the 
way of these unwelcome visitations, he generally 
has his home within the prison walls. 

The late ‘Finisher of the law,’ at Glasgow, 
Tam Young, of notorious memory, lived in great 
seclusion. He was seldom seen except on the 
scaffold, for a few moments, while adjusting the 
fatal noose. Of the 300,000 inhabitants of the 
city, perhaps not 300 would have recognized him, 
in the streets. He took occasional walks, it was 
said, in the Green, or public common, for his 
health, in bad weather, or very early in the morn- 
ing, armed, muffled up, and accompanied by two 
large mastilfs. 

The emoluments of the hangman’s office are 
not great; only some 50 or 60 Ibs. a year, togeth- 
er with a free house, and ‘coal and candle.’ This 
I have been told is the most that is paid, any- 
where, and it is, perhaps, less by a third, in one 
or two places. ‘To be sure this seems but small 
pay, for such revolting work. It is, however, a 
great deal too much to throw away, for services 
which are overpaid, at any price. There are 
only three or four hangmen in Scotland—one in 
Edinburgh, who is not allowed to exercise his 
calling out of the county, one in Glasgow, one in 
Inverness, and, perhaps, one in or about Aber- 
deen. Tam Young used to increase his avails, 
considerably, by doing job work, at a distance— 
sometimes, in the North of England. His charge 
for crossing the border was said to be not less 
than 50, and oftener 100, lbs. together with a 
safe conduct, and traveling expenses, to and fro. 
A post chaise was, usually, sent for him, and 
two criminal officers, for an escort, who, with 
himself andthe driver, were all armed. Of course 
he would hang his own countrymen cheaper.— 
The other two ‘finishers,’ it is presumed, also 
travel, and are paid by the several counties that 
employ them. Some counties, however, that 
don’t keep a hangman, contrive to ‘save a penny,’ 
by employing some vile wretch to do his work, 
in a mask, which is, if possible, still more re- 
pugnant tothe popular feeling. The idea of hav- 
ing such a monster in disguise in the heart of the 
community, almost without a possibility of de- 
tecting him, is horrific. Some such reptiles, 
however, have been dragged into the light and 
joined the clan, ‘ Walker,’ instantly. 

The most reprehensible feature, in this na- 
tional hate of the hangman and all that is his, ap- 
pears to be, the total lack of any thing like sym- 
pathy, or kindly feeling, towards his family. I 
have scarcely ever heard of a particle of such 
feeling being exhibited, by any one. Unhappily, 
also, the most of those who, for many years, have 
filled the accursed office, seemed to have had 
families, and mournful instances of the conse- 
quent misery which they have had to endure, 
might be enumerated. Some other time, I may 
rehearse to you, the particulars of a heart-rend- 
ing story, of this description. There is, indeed, 
a sad want of sympathy for the offspring of these 
benighted, lost men—for men they still are, albeit 
they be so unmanlike. And it is wanted for 
themselves. They cannot be happy—they must 
be wretched every hour. But who is there to 
sympathise with either? who, to speak one kind- 
ly word tothem? And the hangman’s wife, the 
mother of the hangman’s children—alas, alas ! 
that there ever was such a mother. But I dare 
not speak of her in that relation, nor, indeed, at 
all. Itis afflicting, even to think of her, for a 





moment. And, taking into consideration the real 
nature of the evil, as regards the children—the 
people’s idea of ‘honest poverty,’ their pride, 
their prejudices, and their utter abhorrence of all 
that concerns the hangman, being kept in view 
—I see very little that could be done for them. 
Men’s habits of thinking, and feeling, and acting, 
cannot be changed in a day, nor easily by any 
means. Then the time and the labor necessary 
to effectuate such a change, in these things, as 
could issue in any substantial improvement in the 
situation and prospects of the hangman’s family, 
might go far, in ridding the country forever, of 
the unsightly, abominable thing itself, the gal- 
lows. Now, if Ihave any judgment inthe mat- 
ter, this might prove by much the easier task of 
the two. The present generation would have to 
pass away, and the thing would have to be done 
and done again, and again, with respect to the 
first. But this has to be done but once, the pub- 
lic mind seems, in no small degree, prepared for 
the change, and all the evils with which it stands 
connected, would infallibly, and soon cease and 
disappear. The point to be aimed at, then, is, 
such a purgation of the statute-book, as shall 
leave no capital offence to blotits pages. Excita- 
bility, indeed, is no prominent feature in the char- 
acter of the people. Still, whena good work is 
to be accomplished, they are, commonly, among 
the first inthe field. Nay, a few choice spirits, 
among them, have been laboring to bring about 
this most desirable change, for many years, amid 
much opposition and misrepresentation. But 
they were not discouraged—they felt that the 





cause was good, urgent, and knew also, that ‘a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ They | 
have applied the ‘ leaven,’—it is already at work 
and promises the happiest results. Indeed, the 
general horror with which the hangman and his 
hellish trade are viewed, seems admirably fitted 
to hasten the desired end. And much the same 
feeling obtains in England and Ireland. It only 
differs in degree, intensely, in these countries. 
Indeed, I view the hangman’s occupation as gone, 
almost already, in the British Islands. Down 
goes the gallows, there, at once, and soon. God 
speed the work and the day. a p*eene, 


From the Christian World. 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


This subject is at length reaching the public 
mind and heart, as it has never done before.— 
Men are deeply asking for true remedies of so- 
cialevils. They are getting dissatisfied with the 
present state of things. They see punishment 
failing in doing what it has most promised to do, 
namely, to prevent crime. All history teaches 
that where punishment has been most prompt, 
most strict, most severe, there, without fail, crime 
has increased. Men deny this. The papers 
tell you of murders, every day, and charge them 
upon lenity, indisposition to punish killing with 
killing,—with legal evasions, and what not.— 
But do not the papers tell you every day of sen- 
tence and of execution? Where is the law in 
its, so called, majesty, put by, evaded, its awards 
denied? I knownot. The work of the gallows 
goes steadily on, and so does that of crime.— 
They have always gone on together, and so will 
they go. The friends of the public safety have 
at length interposed. They have come to the 
work fearlessly, and openly. They are showing 





in the meeting, in the book, and in the news- 
paper, that men are to be made better if you would 
have them do better. 

It will no longer do for conservatism to fold its 
arms together, and to magnify the expiring, the 
expired past. Men go to their graves, and so do 
their opinions. We raise monuments to the one, | 
we consign to the book shelf the other. 
man is never without reverence. He honors 
what a true progress always produces. 
cannot, he will not rest in old abuse, ancient | 
wrong. Especially will he not when he feels | 


think they do and think they will,—it has be- 
come a question anda serious one too, whether 
shooting them in their act of wrong doing, or 
hanging them in due process of law, are the best 
modes of correcting wrong popular thought, or 
of setting the public mind in a better direction. 
There are men, and the number increases, who 
believe, and teach too, that the time has fully 
come, when public duty demands that the whole 
arrangement of society should be so remodelled 
to secure to the whole people the fullest and 
purest moral, intellectual, and physical action, 
under the restraints of an enlightened conscience, 
a true Christianity, and a wise and humane pub- 
lic care. Society is no longer to pass, without 
notice, the ragged, wretched child in the street, 
who is providing in his reckless, ignorant infancy, 
for the day’s returning want, and who, if he cross 
some legislative enactment in so doing, is to go 
to prison and to punishment for so doing. Soci- 
ety must make some better use of that child than 
in hanging or shooting him; and that it may, it 
must see in him an object for its best care, and 
tenderest love. Society is to look to itself as the 
only source of its own evils, its own great wrong ; 
and it must set itself to work at once to repair 
the injury it has inflicted for ages. It must shift 
responsibilities, and see in itself the wrong doer; 
and instead of shooting and hanging others, in 
some way it must come to punish itself. It is 
punished every day, and every night, for its gross 
neglect of its own properduty. Men are waking 
up to this truth, and for personal and for public 
safety, they are seeking for better systems of so- 
cial government,—and better means of its securi- 
ty and peace. 

Let'the rerormer then work on. Let him 
not be scared from the pursuit of his great ends 
by the taunts of enemies, whether in the publie 
street, or in the public press. His work is a 
true one, and willbe done. God grant that it 
may be done in the spirit of Christ. In no other 
way, by no other spirit, can it prevail and en- 
dure. 


From the N. Y. Gazette. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
‘* Where is thy brother?’ 


Think better of your fellows, ye who dare 
Stop the warm current of a human heart ; 
Tis not to mark the death damp of his fear 

- And mortal agony, when ye shall part 
The soul from its strong tenement—not this— 
Not this doth call them from their secret ways, 
From haunts of crime, and nature’s seats of bliss, 
Toil-worn and travel-stained for many days: 
No ! even we, in chambers pent, like them, 
Feel the wild anguish ofa fellow’s pang— 
The pleading of a pulse, which ye condemn, 
That calls us forth as if a bugle rang. 
The wronger is the wronged, such impulse lies 
In every human heart when thus a brother dies. 


Eos. 


Caritat PunisuMent.—The barbarous prac. 
tice of hanging men by the neck till they are dead, 
is still continued in this Christian country. It is 
a melancholy thing, trifling with human life, which 
should be held sacred. The murderer cares not 
so much for the sacredness of life, when he sees 
it violated by the executors of the laws of the 
land. 

The ‘safety’ of community does not demand 
the hanging of any person, for proper arrange- 
ments may be made for the security of the most 


abandoned. 


‘Punishment’ does not desire it, for the taking 


of life is something more than punishment. 


‘Justice’ cannot demand it, for her ends may 


A true | be satisfied in a more humane way. 


‘ Vengeance’ should not be called up to justify 


But he} such barbarism, for ‘vengeance is mine, and I 


will repay, saith the Lord.’ 
‘ Christianity’ revolts at the inhuman practice, 


and knows that by this course, property and per-| for it is her nature to be kind and forgiving—to 


son are made unsafe, society insecure. 
not now-a-days govern men by mere force. 
cannot govern them by revenge. Your schools, | 


You can-| reform, and not unnaturally put a period to the 
You | time necessary for a reformation. 


The ‘ good of society’ is not promoted by it, 


imperfect as they are,—your churches, devoted | for that good does not lie in the harsh practices of 
as many of them are to ‘right doctrine’ with so; more barbarous ages. The public should certainly 


| 


little true and wise interest in the life,—all sorts | be secured from the assassin’s knife, and this can 
of sound influences are revealing to the man his! be done without setting the dangerous erample of 


moral and his intellectual power. 
set men ‘on thinking,’ and think, they will. If 
they find your institutions wrong, or think, for | 
them, that they work badly,—if they, the many, 


They have | taking life. 


A Severe Sentence.—A young soldier of a 


think they are down-trodden and degraded by | regiment of Carabineers, was sentenced to death 
their whole social position,—and it matters not} by the Council of War in Paris, for spitting in 
whether they think wisely in these regards,— | the face of his sergeant. 
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NOTICE. 

i> The publishing office of the Hangman 
is removed from 38 Cornhill to 50 Cornhill, 
up Stairs, where all business in relation to 
the paper, and to the ‘ Massachusetts Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment’ 
will be transacted. Ignatius Sargent will 
be there at the usual business hours to wait 
upon those who may call. 
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HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
NuMBER V. 
PRUSSIA. 





Murder and offence against the king, only capital of- 
fences—Prussia, more advanced than Massachusetts 
— Population—State of education—Children of crimi- 
nals— Beautiful Incident—Influence of sufferings of 
Christ upon a disobedient school. 


Some have supposed that Capital Punishment was 
abolished in Prussia. Such is not the fact. Not 
long since there was an execution for an offence 
against the king. With this exception, murder only 
is a Capital offence, or perhaps we should say, such 
was the state of things in 1836. At that time Prussia 
contained a population of twelve millions and a half. 
Prussia has gone beyond Massachusetts and many 
other States in the Union. For we have four Capi- 
tal offences in this State, Treason, Murder, Arson and 
Rape. 


In 1834, the population of France and Prussia was 
fifty millions, yet the number of Capital Punishments 
in those countries in the year amounted to only 
seventeen, while in England and Wales the popula- 
tion of which was only fifteen millions, the executions 
were thirty-four. This proves what we have so of- 
ten stated, that as codes become less sanguinary, 
crime is less frequent. But how slowly Legislators 
learn that great lesson! Yet the history of the world 
goes to prove the truth of the remark ! 

Perhaps no country does more for education than Prus- 
sia. Children are compelled by law to go to school 
between the ages of five and six, and to remain till 
the end of their fourteenth year. It is found that 
education and the gallows cannot long remain to- 
gether. The rack, the block, the guillotine, the gal- 
lows, and every other species of torture will pass 
away as knowledge extends its benign influence over 
the community. And the age that upheld the gibbet, 
will be looked upon with as much surprise as the 
age that sanctioned the Inquisition. 

We have not room to go into a more extended 
view of the law of the penalty of death as existing in 
Prussia. There is, however, one remarkable feature 
in her plan of education, which deserves particular 
notice. It is her care of the children of criminals. — 
In the history of crime, there is nothing that has 
struck our mind with more horror than that of ex- 
tending the infamy and disgrace of criminal parents 
to their offspring. It is particularly the case in re- 
gard to those children, whose parents suffer the ig- 
nominious death of the gallows. The Effect of Pub- 
lic Execution upon Domestic Life has never been 
fully presented by any writer. In our published 
‘Essays,’ we devoted a short chapter to this deeply 
interesting portion of the subject. While thousands 
are present at the execution, indulging in coarse ri- 
baldry and jesting, there is a class pining in secret 
anguish over the miserable and fallen culprit. We 
mean the wife, lamenting, with inexpressible grief, 
the cruel fate of her husband; the mother weeping 
in solitude over her beloved son; the distracted sister 
over a fallen brother, and the innocent child over the 
unfortunate father! The historian has not kept a 
record of tears shed in private, and of hearts bleeding 
and broken in retirement. But these scenes have not 
been forgotten by the true philanthropist and the 
Christian, nor by Him who ‘looks down from the 
height of his sanctuary * * * * to hear the groan- 
ing of the prisoner,"to loose those that are appointed 
to death.’ On such occasions it is the living who 
die! ‘There is no killing like that which kills the 
heart 
But we cannot pursue this interesting and melan- 
choly topic. Ifthe nations of the earth must have 
this horrid form of punishment, we pray that the ig- 
nominy and disgrace may not be extended to the 
family of the unfortunate culprit, especially to his 
children. Prussia has thought upon this subject, and 
to some extent has met the wants of the children of 
criminals. 

The following we find in Prof. Stowe'’s Report on 
Education in Prussia:—‘ When I was in Berlin I 


















































went into the public prison, and visited every part 
of the establishment. At last I was introduced to a 
very large hall, which was full of children, with their 
books and teachers, and having all the appearance of 
a common Prussian school-room. ‘ What,’ said 1, 
‘is it possible that all these children are imprisoned 
here for crime ?? ‘Oh no,’ said my conductor smil- 
ing at my simplicity ; ‘ but ifa parent is imprisoned 
for crime, and, on that account, his children are left 
destitute of the means of education, and liable to 
grow up in ignorance and crime, the government has 
them taken here, and maintained and educated for 
useful employment.’ 

We close with a beautiful and touching incident of 
the manner in which a school was once subdued by 
a teacher in the same place, though we suppose not 
the same school :—‘ At Berlin,’ says Rev. C. E. 
Stowe, ‘I visited an establishment for the reforma- 
tion of youthful offenders.’ ‘The children,’ he says, 
‘received into this institution are often of the very 
worst and most hopeless character. Not only are 
their minds most thoroughly depraved, but their very 
senses and bodily organization seem to partake in 
the viciousness and degradation of their hearts.’— 
‘An ordinary man,’ he adds, ‘ might suppose that the 





task of restoring such poor creatures to decency and 
good morals was entirely hopeless.’ But not so; the 
superintendent ‘took hold with the firm hope that 
the moral power of the word of God was competent 
to such a task.’ ‘On one occasion,’ we.are inform- 
ed, ‘when every other means seemed to fail, he col- 
lected the children together, and read to them, in the 
words of the New Testament, the simple narrative 
of the sufferings and death of Christ, with some re- 
marks on the design and object of his mission into 
this world. The effect was wonderful. They burst 
into tears of contrition, and during the whole of that 
term, from June till October, the influence of this 
scene was visible in all their conduct. The idea 
that takes so strong a hold when the character of 
Christ is exhibited to such poor creatures, is, that 
they are objects of affection; miserable, wicked, des- 
pised as they are, yet Christ, the Son of God, loved 
them, and loved them enough to suffer and die for 
them—and still loves them. The thought that they 














can yet be loved, melts the heart, and gives them hope, 
and is a strong incentive to reformation.’ Cc. &. 


THE STATE OF 

It is not the design of the editors of this paper to 
discuss theological doctrines in its columns. The 
great purpose for which the Hangman was commenc- 
ed was to publish facts and to present arguments 
against Capital Punishment. Among our friends we 
have persons of all sects, and of all parties, and of no 
sect and no party. When we stand on the anti- 
Capital Punishment platform, we do not care to in- 
quire what opinions men hold upon other subjects. 
We meet together to abolish the gallows. 

But it seems perfectly proper that such facts and 
arguments should from time to time be presented to 
our readers as will be likely to call their attention to 
the subject we are discussing. The great body of the 
religious people in this land and in the world believe 
that the soul is immortal, and that the moment it leaves 
the body it goes to a state of infinite misery or of 
endless happiness. The present is believed to be the 
time given to men to prepare for the future. We 
have been taught from early childhood that 


a - ~ 


JHE CRIMINAL ARTRR NRATH 


‘ Life is the time to serve the Lord, 

The time t’ insure the great reward ; 

And while the lamp holds out to bnrn, 

The vilest sinner may return. 

Life is the hour that God has given 

To ’scape from hell and fly to heav’n ; 

The day of grace, and mortals may 

Secure the blessings of the day !’ 
Now if this doctrine be true—if the present life be 
the only time ‘to ’scape from hell and fly to heaven 
—is it not a question of great importance—ought man 
to lay violent hands upon his fellow man and cut short 
that existence? Might not the youth who has com- 
mitted a capital crime, and is about to be cut offin the 
morning of life by the hand of the executioner, be led 
to repentance if he were suffered to live? If con- 
verted to God, he would be saved and go to heaven; 
now, if he dies in an impenitent state—as he is be- 
lieved to be—he will go, it is supposed, to an endless 
hell. Will the believers in this solemn doctrine 
think seriously upon this weighty subject ? 

We have been led to these reeflections by an article 
on this subject which we found in the Glasgow 
‘ Magazine of Popular Information on Capital and 
Secondary Punishments.’ We here present it to our 
readers :— 

UncurisTIAN CHARACTER oF CapiTaL PUNISHMENTs. 

* The prospects of man in a future state show the 
unchristian character of Capital Punishment. Chris- 
tianity teaches the immortality of the soul—a state 
of retribution and reward, eternal in its duration— 
that heaven is a prepared place for a prepared peo- 
ple—that “ now is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation.” What thoughtful mind can reflect 
upon the moral state of the majority of criminals, 
and how much cause there is to fear that they are 
“quite unfurnished for that world to come,” without 
feeling the greatest possible repugnance to the exe- 
cution of such unhappy wretches? This view of the 














subject is probably the most affecting and weighty, 
and it has been very forcibly observed in the letter 
addressed to the Marquis of Northampton, betore 
quoted: “It is a very important inquiry, whether 
or not the punishment of death can have a fatal in- 
fluence on the destiny of the soul, producing what 
may emphatically be termed its “death!” On this 
subject we should both think and speak with humi- 
lity, if not with terror. If it could be proved, that 
during the lapse of revolving ages, from the time 
that man began his existence, either by wanton mur- 
der, or legal sacrifice, one immortal spirit has been 
plunged into torment, which, had life been spared, 
would have found a different fate, I might close the 
argument. It isthe consideration that the future 
happiness or misery of the human spirit depends 
upon the character it sustains when it leaves the 
present state of being, which, above all others, ought 
to prevent our so punishing the crime of murder, as 
to produce or risk such irretrievably awful results, 
since souls are of equal value in the sight of God, 
and at his disposal only. Murder is indeed a most 
horrible offence, yet even for such an offence was the 
blood of Christ shed as an atonement; but without 
repentance and faith no sinner can be saved, and 
without life there can be no repentance, since life is 
space given fot it. By what authority do we limit 
that space ordained by the Almighty, to exemplify 
the triumphs of Divine grace? In both crime and 
punishment, an act is committed, the effects of which 
can never be remedied. 
legal terror, just in that state of mind which renders 
calm reflection impossible, we pass the convict from 
an earthly, and perchance, erring tribunal, to his 
last audit atthe bar of his Judge. We send our 
victim to his account, and he may go to it hardened 
and impenitent, in spite of the spiritual counsel with 
which we furnish him; and if by a certain hour the 
great work of conversion is not completed, if by a speci- 
fied moment the dreadful fortifications of ignorance, 
in which the prince of darkness has intrenched* him- 
self, be not demolished, we then seal this poor be- 
wildered wretch to a destiny of hopeless damnation ! 
But can we be certain that Divine grace would never 
have reached his heart? The silence and darkness 
of Eternity shroud this subject in uncertainty and 
gloom: but in forming our rules of conduct, we are 
to reverence the great Governor of the universe, and 
not insult him in the nearest precincts of his throne 
—the most valued portion of his dominions—the 
empire of the human soul!” The mind of the wri- 
ter is almost overwhelmed with this view of the sub- 
ject, and doubts not that his readers so much sym- 
pathise with him, that further observation is not re- 
quisite. Who that considers the general character 
of criminals, and the circumstances in which they 
are, and have been generally hurried out of time into 
eternity, but must irresistibly feel a desire to pause 
in the prosecution of this vital, this “high argu- 
wont) and Wawoalo ta meditation.” 7 


Our list of persons under sentence of death will 
show that this man has been convicted of the murder 
of Phebe Hanson. He is to be executed on the 12th 
of November next, between the hours of 10 A. M. and 
2 P. M., unless he should be reprieved by the Govern- 
or of that State. Hecan do this though the Legis- 
lature can alone pardon him, or commute his pun- 
ishment. We hope he will not be hung. We are 


determined to prevent, if possible, having another gal- | 


lows built in Massachusetts. 
Hampshire? Our friends there should be active in 
this work. They cannot begin too soon. 

A late number of the Granite Freeman has the fol- 


luwing letter in relation to Howard : 

“Friend Hoop :—I should like to say to your read- 
ers, that I visited Dover last August, also in January, 
during the trial of Andrew Howard. I felt curious to 
see aiman of such depravity as to commit such a 
deed ; I made particular inquiries respecting his pa- 
rentage, education, the sucrety that surrounded him, 
&c. The following is the result of my investigation. 
His phrenologica! appearance at once indicates a lack 
of many important principles, which elevate man 
above the brute. Conscientiousness and benevolence 
were very small. 

If 1 was correctly informed his parentage was of 
the lowest grade; it might be truly said of him, he 
sprang from parents whose guilty fall corrupted their 
race, and tainted ham. It appears his earliest ambi- 
tion was pointed to acts of vice, success in evil was 
counted an act heroic: it'is probable the very songs 
that lulled him to sleep were mingled with sentiments 
of depravity. How much good society surrounded 
him I eannot tell, but report says that around him 
lived a dreadful set. He had noneto take him by 
the hand and lead him in virtue’s paths. Citizens of 
New Hampshire, we owe him a debt; a debt of in- 
fluence we have never paid; he is unfit to leave this 
world,—he has not had the means of knowing, as he 
should know, the difference between a man and a 
brute. The favorable influences of a christian edu- 
cation which have surrounded us, and many other 
privileges, he has never enjoyed. Hane him and he 
is forever out of our reach; he will probably die as he 
has lived without hope and without God. Put him in 
prison and you may civilize him. Prisoners under 
our late managers, have improved in morals, equal to 
any other portions of community. 


Why not also in New 


In the hurry and tumult of 


















































FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
For the Hangman. 

Letter from Dr. Walter Channing. 
Boston, Sept. 3d, 1845. 
Dear BROTHER :—Your paper to-day gave me Sin, 














By our request, the Governor will no doubt reprieve 
him, until the sitting of our legislatufe. By our re- 
quest the legislature will, as in case of Cummings, 
commute his sentence to imprisonment for life. 1 | 
ask not forhim his liberty; do allto him our safety 
requires, but leave for bim the means of education, | 
the privilege of probation. Christian citizen, have | 
mercy on him; you may gain a brother. Ministers | 
of the cross, have compassion on him, you may have | 
him asa star to deck your crown. Governor Steele, 
have pityon him; you may save him from so dis- 
graceful a tradgedy ; and let us all pray: «Jesus, | 
thou son of David, have mercy on him !” 

A Frienp or Rerora. | 

South Tamworth, Aug. 24th, 1845. 








cere pleasure. I waited to hear of the meeting of the The 

Committee on Pardons, and was desirous to say wha; hink, 
I could for Orrin De Wolf. But it was unnecessary B4/*!Y ¢ 
I would have gone to have given a silent testimony alefa 
in favor of my convict brother. But this too wa; I wa: 
| unnecessary. Let us work in this good, this trudph®, di 
| cause. Civilization is with us. Christianity is wit hen & 
‘us. The age is with us. All of good in being, anjmor sett 
| in preparation for human prayer, is with us! Let yggvas Cl 
not be cast down. Let us rejoice evermore in {hg coun! 
good purpose to which we have devoted our time angjvon of 
powers, and look tothe Author of all good for igned 
daily blessing. I rejoice that Orrin De Wolf is saveggwhere | 
for a better life here, and for a better and happier Jijggeompat 
hereafter. law t 
I rejoice that your paper is still in being. Tt is thgghe app! 
only one which has given notice of the Commutatic and im 
of Punishment in that wretched young man’s cas stood at 
It must be sustained. It will be sustained if gj Whe 
friends of the cause say so. Accept the enclosed {i stated ¢ 
its service. Always let me know when and whegg death h 
| I am wanted, and you shall always have such tingfbeen gt 
as professional duty spares to me. his dish 
I remain, very truly, your friend, &c., ver see 
WALTER CHANNING. !2 a SI 
Newbu 
Written for the Hangman. val pu 
nad bee 

Letter from Rev. R. S. Pope. crease 
Messrs Epirors:—I! take the liberty to sugges pom 
thought for your consideration which, to me, appen oe ee 
of some importance to the speedy accomplishmen ot ie 

the work to which the Hangman is devoted. |: 

this—to make the substitute for the gallows m number 
; . , - erning 
prominent before the public mind. The great ¢ ‘Silly 
culty with many is, to know and to understand w! — 

, + a... means | 
| you would do with the criminal. They look o seep 
| your course rather as a negative than a positive onege © 
| as breaking down the present intended barrier Wow! 
|} crime without substituting anything definite in | 
| place. They feel disposed to admit your crusa “AS 
| against the gallows to be a just one—that Capi:@ lishing 
| Punishment is the relict of a barbarous age—cruel @ speak o 

ITS TNTTCTION—weewee sweets ctw opte ts urd pete ipds 
Christianity, unworthy a civilized people, and oug 
| to be abolished. But still, what can we do? W! 
shall be done with the pirate, the murderer and +! 
assassin? He must be disposed of and restrain: 
and punished some way—it will not do to have hi 
|goatlarge. And yet from the manner in which 4 
| frequently speak of prisons, they infer that you dee 
| them but little less cruel and barbarous than the ga 
| lows—that you would neither have the criminal! hur 
| nor imprisoned—that one is little more unchristie r 
| and unjustified by the spirit and teachings of Chris 
example than the other. Such is the impression, 
am satisfied, on the minds of many well-disposed an 
benevolent men, who, if they could have the wa 7 
clearly pointed out to them, would engage with ze 
and energy in this reform. They are cautious ab: 
abolishing the present system of things, bad as the 
| deem it, ull they clearly see something definite ' t 
| take itsplace. And, therefore, I think if more prom: 
| nency were given to this point in the columns of th 
Hangman, and in the labors of the public heralds « 
| this reform, it would hasten the period when the ga! v 
‘lows, all red with hnman blood, would fall to th 
_ ground, and human butchery cease to disgrace a pr 
| fessed civilized and Christian land. To my mind, 
reform, to be eminently successful, must partak S 
| equally of the positive as of the negative character 
| must have its substitute for every defect, its right ii 
| every wrong clearly and prominently presented, an 
| build up a new system in the public mind as fast @ A 
it breaks down the old. And this seems especial) 
necessary in the present enterprise, where we ha’ 
the fears as well as the prejudices of the public He Reso 
| overcome. I suggest this matter for consideration pomove, 
believing it of some importance to the success of th prison a 
cause. Iam confident you will appreciate my mo Robinsc 
| tives, and regard it in the light of a friendly hint, and ,, enlis 
| not a disposition to dictate a course for others to pul week at 
sue in this philanthropic and christian reform. light of 
Yours, &c., dark cel 
R. S. POPE. inoffens 
For the Hangman. eed 
rec 
An Inquiry. ‘About 
Messrs. Epitors:—Charity becometh all profes deer 
sions and all doctrines. And therefore, all objections§{ victed o 
to our movement made by those who happen to differ « Abo 
from us in opinion, in regard to the efficacy of thel mutatio 
Death-penalty, as a preventive of crime, should rathet§f ter alon 
be answered by mild but sound argument than by anyf of gien1 
expression of ridicule and contempt. The least we 
can do, as friends of humanity, is to imitate that di- Exec 
vine benevolence and philanthropy, which is so ref thi, ind 
markably and thoroughly exemplified in the disposi-f the my 
tions of those of our friends, who are manifesting} account 








Hangman. 
INNING. 
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hese traits, by their earnest opposition to the Anti- 
apital Punishment movement; by their heartfelt 
spressions of anxiety for the safety of community ; 
nd by their prompt readiness and despatch in hug- 
ing their fellow beings affectionately to death with 
rope. 

The principal objection which is offered, (and, as I 
hink, the most reasonable one if true) is that the 
afety of community at large requires the murder of 
alefactors. 

I was conversing with a gentleman the other day 
vho, during the remarks he made, informed me that 
hen Stephen M. Clark was under sentence of death 
or setting fire toa house in Newburyport, a petition 
was circulated for his reprieve in Newburyport ; that 
counier-petition was started praying for the execu- 
sion of the sixteen years old culprit; and that he 
signed the petition at a meeting held in this town 
where Hon. W. B. Banister addressed the assembled 
company and strongly advocated the propriety of the 
law “taking its course.” He also stated that when 
he approached the desk to sign the petition the steady 
and imploring eyes of the father of young Clark who 
stood at the door fullowed him every step. 

When I expressed my surprise at such a deed and 
stated that in those countries where the penalty of 
jeath had been abolished the amount of crime had 
been greatly diminished, he immediately expressed 
jis disbelief in my statements and said that he had ne- 
yer seen any authority to support such statements.— 
in a short time after a paragraph appeared in the 
Newburyport Herald in which it was stated that cap- 
ial punishment had been abolished in Russia and 
vad been lately resumed on account of the great in- 
crease of crime since it abolition. 


jim with the proof he required, and the appearance 
of the above statement in the Herald has confirmed 
his old opinion. If you can spare room in the next 
asumber of the Hangman to give the statistics con- 
cerning the matter and also the authorities from 
whence they are derived, you will, I think, furnish the 
means of convincing many a sincere opposer and 
strengthen the opinion of 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Newburyport, August 26, 1845. 

“A Subscriber” is informed that we are now pub- 
lishing a history of Capital Punishment. We shall: 


Eps. 


speak of Russia. 


From the Cincinnati Morning Chronicle. 
TO-NIGHT. 


To-night. the bondman, Lord, 
Is bleeding in his chains ; 
And loud the falling lash is heard 


On Carolina’s plains ! 


To-night ! is heard the shrick 
Of pain and anguish wild ; 

And one by one, her heart-strings break, 
As Rachel mourns her child. 


To-night, with stealthy tread, 
While doors are locked and barr'd, 
The slave devours the crumb of bread 

The dogs left in the yard! 


To-night, in swamp, or brake, 
The fugitive, O God ! 

Hears baying blood-hounds on his track, 
Eager to drink his blood ! 


O may no clouds arise, 
To hide the Pole-star’s ray, 

Which smiles, and beckons from the skies, 
To cheer him on his way! 


Whilst he pursues his flight, 
With bleeding heart and limb, 

Shall we petition thee, to-night, 
And not remember him ! 


O God! do thou provide, 
And sure assistance give ; 
And in thy dark pavilion hide 

The trembling fugitive. 

Removep To CuarLestown.—Orrin De Wolf was 
removed from Worcester County jail, to the State 
prison at Charlestown on Monday, Ist inst. Friend 
Robinson will treat him kindly, and will endeavor 
to enlighten and reclaim him. We saw him last 
week at the Penitentiary. He appears better in the 
light of day than he did when we saw him in the 
dark cell at Worcester. He is apparently a harmless 
inoffensive youth. 


PWN 


ew 


(-Correction.—The ‘Albany Spectator’ says, 
‘About 1000 persons in Massachusetts, have petition- 
ed the Governor to commute Orrin De Wolf's sen- 
tence of death to imprisonment for life. He was con- 
victed of an aggravated murder.’ 

* About one thousand persons’ petitioned for a com- 
mutation of his punishment in the town of Worces- 
teralone. In the whole State there were upwards 
of EIGHT THOUSAND petitioners. 





Execution or H. G. Green.—To-day we suppose 
this individual is to be executed at Troy, N. Y., for 
the murder of his young wife. Weshall have some 
account of it next week. 


Not having the statistics, [| was unable to furnish | 





ALL SORTS, 


(The lands belonging to the estate of John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, Va., are to be sold at auction in 
October, numbering some 3,200 acres, and very val- 
uable. 


{An abolition lecturer from Indiana lately trav- 
eled and lectured in eight different counties in Vir- 
ginia. People in the Slave States are fast embracing 
the idea that Slavery is a curse to all. 


(Frit is said the Congress spring at Saratoga brings 
: ' I > > 5 
its owner a revenue of $20,000 per annnm. 


{F Peaches are abundant in Philadelphia, at 37 
cents abushel. Here nearly four times that price is 
asked, 


[The Telegraph between Boston and Lowell 
will be completed and in operation in a very few 
days. 

(Kentucky has a gross population of $00,000 of 
which 31,495 are slave-holders, viz. one in 25 is a 
slave-holder. 


(* The Bey of Tunis has put an end to the sale of 
slaves, and declares he will never leave the work of 
emancipation while a slave remains in his dominions. 
His reason is ‘For the glory of mankind, and to dis- 
tinguish them from the brute creation.’’ 


tFThe yield of wool, this year, in Jackson county, 
Michigan, will be at least 50,000 pounds. 


(Peaches were sold in London on the 7th of 
May, at $1,25 each. 


(Cost or Royatty.—The income of the Prince 
of Wales, a baby but three years old, is $400,000, 
annually. ; 


0G-The famous Tammany Hall in New York is 
to be enlarged, the proprietors having obtained a long 
lease of a lot of ground adjoining. 


‘$A man who was in the habit of talking to him- 
self, being asked by his wife why he did so, replied 
that he liked to converse with a man of sense. 

(Felt is proposed to have the laws printed on India 
rubber paper, so they can be stretched a bit when a 
rich culprit is hauled over the coals. 

[> Try Ir.—Sage put into a closet or any other 
place frequented by those troublesome visiters—red 
ants, will drive them away. 

‘es Answer.—A fugitive from Slavery 
was asked if he was not well fed and clothed. Yes. 
Was his master kindto him? Yes. Was he over- 
worked? No. Then go back to your master, you 
were better off than you will be in freedom. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” he replied, ‘ the place I left, with all its ad- 
vantages, is open to any of you that want to fill it.” 


tOrswave’s 


[PA Fact and A FIe_p ror PHILANTHROPISTS.— 
We learn from good authority, that there is a house at 
the Five Points—that plague spot of the city—which 
is occupied by no less than nrnety families. ‘The pro- 
prietor is a woman, who keeps a grocery and grogery 
in the basement, and makes it a written condition 
with all her miserable tenants, that they shall pur- 
chase their provisions exclusively of her. We atlec- 
tionately invite the attention of those whose pious 
hearts and purses are bleeding for the heathen in for- 
eign lands, to a scene like this, in the very heart of 
our own city, Where sin and contagion runs riot, and 
breed undisturbed.—N. Y. Mirror. 

(> The Parisians say the reason why there are so 
few fires in Paris, is, because there are so few houses 
insured. 

‘PHenry Shaw, the gentleman nominated for 
Governor by the Native Americans, has accepted the 
nomination. 

‘Fourteen hundred passengers were passed over 
the Long Island Railroad in one day this summer, in 
the ordinary course of travel. 


(FMan’s inhumanity to man, makes countless 
millions mourn! 

‘Peace, contentment, and health, form a little 
heaven on earth. 


CF Rise early, eat little, be temperate in all 
things. 

(We should behave at all times towards others 
the same as we should wish their conduct to be to- 
wards onrselves. 


[>For the six months ending the 5th of August, 
there were entered at the upper police court in New 
York city, 681 complaints for intoxication. 


(>A Coot ApoLocy.—* Oh!” said a poor sufferer 
to a dentist, “that isthe second wrong tooth you’ve 
pulled out!’ “ Very sorry, sir,” said the blundering 
operator, “ but as there were only three when I began, 
I’m sure to be right next time.” 

(Store Rossen in Foxnoro’.—The store of Otis 
Carey of Foxboro’, was forcibly entered on the night 
of the Ist inst., and robbed of two gold watches, nine 
silver ones, a quantity of gold and silver watch keys, 
pencil cases, thirty or forty dollars in cash, and a 
glass jar of candy. 


(4870 persons visited the Navy Yard at Charles- 
town, during the month of August. 


(The new church in Hannover street, of which 
Rev. Chandler Robbins is pastor, will be dedicated on 
Wednesday the 17th inst. 


tr Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider 
breaks his thread tgventy times, twenty times will he 
mend it again. 

(GA Broav Hint.—I fear, said a country pastor 
to his flock, when I told you, in my last charity ser- 
mon, that philanthropy was the love of our species, 
you must have understood me ‘to say specie, which 
may account for the smaliness of your contributions ! 
You will prove I hope, in your contributions to-day, 
that you are no longer laboring under the same mis- 
take! 

(Distrust all who love you extremely upon very 
slight acquaintance, and without any visible appear- 
ance of reason. 





DE WOLF—THE PRESS. 


We have observed that the conductors of the pub- 
lic press have merely noticed the fact that the pun- 
ishment of De Wolf has been commuted to impris- 
onment asa matter of common news, without ex- 
pressing any gratitude that a brother man has been 
saved from the scaffold, and the State the disgrace of 
executing a beardless youth. The ‘Christian World,’ 
an excellent Unitarian periodical of this city, is an 
exception to the general rule. The last paper has 
the followiag editorial in relation to this case :— 


Orrin De Wo tr, whose case has been mentioned 
in the ‘Christian World,’ as having arrested the at- 
tention of many humane individuals, besides those 
interested in abolishing Capital Punishment. we are 
thankful and happy to say, has received from the 
Executive, a commutation of the punishment award- 
ed him. He is now in the State Prison. A full 
hearing upon the subject was had before the com- 
mittee of the Council, who were ably addressed by 
Hon. B. F. Thomas of Worcester, one of De Wolf's 
counsel; and with the success we have now the 
pleasure to record. The Governor was himself pre- 
sent at the hearing. Several friends of the aboli- 
tion of the death-penalty, were also in attendance.— 
Mr. Benjamin Dole, spoke against the commutation. 
We have no doubt that the numerous petitions, for 
the extension of mercy from the Executive, had their 
full share of influence in producing the result. 

Will it probably cost more to insure a man’s life, 
in Worcester, than it would have done before this 
commutation? We put this question to those who 
defend the death-penalty, upon grounds of expedi- 
ency. It was remarked to us the other day by a 
clergyman,) and a man of excellent heart, too) that 
Governor Briggs, being a ‘ religious man,’ would not 
probably find it consistent with his conscientious 
convictions of duty to interpose in behalf of De Wolf, 
notwithstanding the circumstances which appealed 


to the humanity of all people so strongly. Religion 
requires hanging! What a thought; A religious 
KX 


duty to hang a certain class of sinners!!! 


o~aessnn ase ys ee ea 


Capitan Triat Postponen.—A special term of 
the Court ef Oyer and Terminer, for the city and 
County of New York, was opened on the Ist inst. 
The Tribune says, this term was ‘intended princi- 
pally for the trial of Haughwout, his wife, and two 
daughters of the latter, charged with arson in the first 
degree, the punishment of which on conviction is 
death; and for the trial of two young men, or lads, 
named Hodgkins and Livingston, indicted for the 
murder of Jesse Lee Burtis, who was found drowned 
in the East river. 

Mr. Graham, one of the counsel for Haughwout 
and family, moved to have the trial in their case post- 
poned to October on account of the absence of a ma- 


terial witness. The motion was granted. 
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(orCuartestown.—The Hangman will be sent 
to Charlestown in future by Mail. It will be found 
in the Post Offlee on Wednesday. It goes free of 
postage to that place. 


A Mysterious Letter, dated West Sutton, Mass. and 
signed ‘A. M. W.’ has been received at this office, 
which we do not understand. Will the writer ad- 
dress us, over his own proper signature, and inform 
us what he alludes to ? 


roe i ee ee eeeereoOm~" "1 
. 


(Tue HaneMAN OF NEXT WEEK.—We have se- 
lected a beautiful tale for our next paper, and have 
had an engraving prepared expressly for it. It will 
cover two pages, but will be read with deep interest. 
Prepare, reader, for a rich treat. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 
1843. Time of execution November 12th, 
1845. 

NEW YORK! Base, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 


Henry G. Green, for the murder of his 
wife at Troy. Now confined in the County 
Jail. To be executed on Wednesday, the 
10th (THIS DAY) of September, 1845. 


VERMONT! 
murder of his wife and child. 
cution not fixed. 

The law is now that there shall be fifteen months 
between the sentence and execution, and then the 
criminal is to be hung without an order from the 
Executive. 


Eveene Cuirrorp, for the 
Time of exe- 





MAINE! ‘Tuomas Torn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri-| 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. | 

The law is that a criminal shall not be executed | 
till one year after sentence, and not even then with- | 
out an order from the Executive. 

PENNSYLVANIA! — Francis 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. 


Bas er, 
To be hung} 


| 


on Friday, March 2Sth, 1845. Escaped 
from Prison. 

Jasez Boyp, for the murder of Wesley 
Patton. ‘Time of execution not known. 


LOUISIANA! Pav ine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

Samvet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Wa. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 


daughter. 

Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; but 
in consequence of some informality in sentencing 
him, the execution was postponed and the case is to 
be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


i Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Maryland. 


SE ST 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS, LECTURES, &C. 


(> Avpison Davis, of Lynn, will lecture on Capi- 
tal Punishment in the following places viz: 


Halifax, Wednesday, “ 10 
South Baidgewater, Thursday, ‘“ 11 
Raynham, Friday, “ 12 
Taunton, Sunday, “ 14 
Norton, Monday, . 15 
Mansfield, Tuesday, “ 16 
Foxboro’, Wednesday, “ 17 
Wrentham, Thursday, = 18 
North Attleboro’ Friday, ” 19 


The friends in the above places are requested to 
make the arrangements, and give an extended notice 
of these lectures. 


(oF Joun M. Spear will lecture on Capital Pun- 
ishment in Holliston, next Sunday, and in Hopkin- 
ton in the evening. 


Rects. week ending September 6. 


S. Porter, Beverly, 50c.—W. Carter, Boston, 25e.— 
D. Lawrence, Medford, 25e.—Thos. Hill, Northamp- 
ton, 56c.—F* Wright, So. Newmarket, N. H., 50e.— 
E. Hammond, Winchester, N. H., $1—G. H. Rob- 
erts, Rochester, N. Y.,$1—M. A. Cartland, Weare, 
N. H., $1—G. W. Gates, Holliston, 50c.—M. Hall, 
So. Antrim, 5Uc.—R. H. Ober, Lowell, for a Br, in 
Ohio, $1—L. Hurd, Wash. N. H., 50e.—Papers sold, 
14c.—T. E. Glazier, Gardner, $1—E. K. Whittaker, 
Needham, $1. 

The following from Holliston viz:—E.B. Hubbard, 
25e.—Dr. J. Hurd, 25c.—H. S. Belcher, 25¢c.—E. 
Cuttler, $1—L. Bellows, 50e.—O. B. Brillard, $1— 
A. Fogg, 31—W. Joselyn, 50c.—S. Wilder, $1—G. 
Wilder, 50e.—C. Houghton, 50c.—L. Peters, 25¢.— 
J. Buaditt, 25e.—F. W. Wilder, 50c.—R. Emery, 25c. 
—W.R. Emerson, 59¢c.—B. F. Batchelder, $1—L. 
Eldridge, $31—J. Wright, 50¢e.—H. A. Morse, $1—A. 
J. Adams, $1—J. M. Wilder, 50e.—C. Johnson, 
Lynn, $1. 

The following from Milford, viz:—E. Daniels, $1 
—A. W. Webb, 50c.—A. Hunt, 25c.—J. Onion, 50¢,. 
—C. Batchelder, 50c.—W. H. Harrington, 25¢e.—L. 
Fairbanks, 50ec.—D. Farnum, 25¢e.—D. S. Godfrey, 
50e.—A. C. Wittington, 50e.—W. C. Perry, 25¢e.— 
C. C. Daniels, 25e.—J. Mason, 31—T. Ide, 50e.—J. 
M. Gleason, 25c.—E. Wood, 50c.—J. Kellley, 25¢e.— 
E. T. Norcross, 25e.—T. R. Streeter, 50c.—A. Robe 
bins. 25e.—R. P. Gove, 25c.—E. Disper, 25c. 

The following from East Cambridge, viz:—E. 
Spare, 25c.—W. Hastings, 25¢.—J. Woodard, 25c. 
—J. Harvey, 25c.—E. T. Tufts, 25e.—M. S. Boyer, 
25c.—G. L. Grant, 25¢.—J. Wallace, 25c.—Dr. W. 
Channing, Boston, $19,—Donation. 

Amount, $44,20. 








MARRIED: 


In this city, on 2d inst., by Rev Mr Blagden, Mr 
Benjamin J. Gilbert, Jr., to Miss Judith Hutchins. 

On 31st uly., by Rev MrStreeter, Mr Wm. M. How- 
els to Miss Eunice Stearns, both of Charlestown ; Mr 
Charles Reed lo Miss Ann Shields. 

At Cambridgeport, 31st ult., by Rev R.W. Cush 
man, of Boston, Mr John H. Macomber, of Charles- 
town, to Miss Almira Drew, of Cambridgeport. 

At Lyndhurst, Eng., 7th ult., by the Rev J. M. Cun- 
ingham, the Hon. Wm. Money, of Whetham, Wiltz, to 
Eleanor, second daughter of the late Sir Edward Poore, 
Bart., of Cuffnalds, Hants. 





DIED: 


At Charlestown, 2d inst., Emilia, only child of Wm 
M. and Elvira A. Dennett, 3 mos 12 days. 

On 3d inst., Ellen Augusta, daughter of Andrew and 
Julia Ellison, 8 mos 5 days. 

At Quincy, in the 71st year of herage, on Wednes- 
day, 3d September, after a long and painful illness, 
Mrs Ann Adams, relict of the late Thomas Boylston 
Adams, youngest son of John Adams, second President 
of the United States, and second daughter of the late 
Joseph Harrod, Esq., of Haverhill. 

At East Salisbury, Ist inst., Mr Moses Pike, 95, a 
revolutionary pensioner. 

At Worcester. Mrs Sarah E. Gamage, widow of the 
late Abraham Watson Gamage, Esq., of this city, 53. 

At Liverpool, 14th ult., Alexander Pope, Esq., Mer- 
chant of Mobile. aged 67. 
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Poctrvyp. 


STATE PRISON AT AUBURN, X. ¥. 


The Rev. O. E. Morritzt, who for several 
has been the Chaplain of the State Prison at Auburn, 
N. Y., has recently been dismissed from that office. 
We donot know why. The prisoners seem to have 
loved him very much. On his leaving the Prison, 
the following lines were repeated: We find them 
in the Cayuga Patriot. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S FAREWELL. 








years 


Farewell! my friends, I bid adieu 

Ye sons of sorrow in dismay ; 
I can no longer stay with you, 

The Board commands and I obey. 
J soon shall fill some other place, 
To preach the Saviour and his grace. 


I’ve seen your tears, and heard you pray, 
And felt your sorrows in my heart, 
I’ve wept with you by night and day, 
The time has come that we must part ; 
I leave you in the Saviour’s care, 
He’ll dry your tears and hear your prayer. 


I’ve made my way to where you dwell, 
Along the gloomy aisles by night ; 
I’ve call’d to cheer your gloomy cell, 
And tried to make your burdens light ; 
I’ve heard you tell your hopes and fears, 
I’ve seen your sorrows and your tears. 


Your wives so dear and parents kind, 
And children too have written me, 
Whom you in sadness left behind, 
But you on earth may never see ; 
They say come home, come home my friend, 
But you may die, your life may end. 


Then seek the Saviour while you may, 
Repent of sin and trust his grace, 
He’!! wash your sins and guilt away, 
And show to you his smiling face ; 
He’ll stretch his arm of grace to save, 
And we may meet beyond the grave ; 


Where bolts and bars and walls of stone, 
Nor rattling locks the screaming door, 
Where cells like graves shall ne’er be known, 
Nor striped garments e’er seen more, 
But glory bright, and joy shall roll 
With sweet delight in every soul. 
O. E. MORRILL, Chaplain. 
Auburn, Aug. 10, 1845. 





By a Convict under a sentence of five and a half years. 


THE PRISONER’S FAREWELL TO HIS 
CHAPLAIN. 


The following lines were repeated by a Convict, at 
the door of his cell, August 17, 1845, in answer to my 
‘ original piece sung to the Prisoners the Sabbath be- 
fore. —O. E. Morritu. 


Farewell my dear Chaplain, I am griev’d to the heart, 

And hundreds are mourning, that you must depart ; 

But your kindness and love we will ever declare, 

You are never forgotten, in the ‘poor Prisoner's 
prayer.’ 


Farewell my dear Chaplain, may the Lord be your 
guide, 

And all the good done us, reward you beside : 

O, may He proteet you, by His special care, 

Shall constitute part of the poor prisoner’s prayer. 


Farewell my dear Chaplain, you leave us confin’d, 
When far, far away, we keep you in mind ; 

And when from our shops to our cells we repair, 

We hope you'll remember the poor prisoner's prayer. 


And if we should ever our freedom obtain, 
The love we have for you, shall ever remain, 
To mett you in glory, may we all prepare, 
And this ever shall be the poor prisoner’s prayer. 


But if here in Prison, our life we shall spend ; 

We trust in the Saviour, it will be a good end ; 
On that awful moment may Jesus be there 

To save us in glory ; is the poor prisoner’s prayer. 


Farewell my dear Chaplain, we may not meet again, 
Until we are landed in glory to reign ; 

Then you will remember, what we now declare, 

The sorrows of parting, the poor prisoner’s prayer. 


THE CONFESSION. 


BY JOHN GALT, ESQ. 

My furlow had nearly expired; and, as I was 
to leave the village the next morning to join my 
regiment, then on the point of being shipped off 
at Portsmouth, for India, several of my old com- 
panions spent the evening with me in the Mar- 
quis of Granby. They were joyous, hearty 
lads; but mirth bred thirst, and drinking begot 
contention. 

I was myself the soberest of the squad, and 
did what I could to appease their quarrels. The 
liquor, however, had more power than my per- 
suasions, and at last it so exasperated them, that 
at the singing of some foolish song, Dick Winlaw 
and John Bradley, fell to fighting, and so the party 
broke up. 

jradley was a handsome, bold, fine fellow, 
and I had more then once urged him to enlist in 
our corps. Soon after quitting the house, he 
joined me on my way home, and I spoke with 
him again about enlisting, but his blood was still 
hot, he would abide no reason, he could only 


THE HANGMAN. 








(swear of the revenge he would inflict upon 
Winlaw. This led to some remonstrance on my 
part, for Bradley was to blame in the dispute; 
till from jess to more, we both grew fierce, and 
he struck me such a blow on the face, that my 
bayonet leaped into his heart. 

My passion was in the same moment quenched. 
I saw him dead at my feet—I heard footsteps 
approaching—I fled towards my father’s house— 
the door was left unbolted for me—I crept soft- 
ly, but in a flutter, to bed—but I could not 
sleep. 1 was stunned; a fearful contemplation 
was upon me—a hurry was in my brain, my 
mind was on fire. I could not believe that I 
had killed Bradley. I thought it was the night- 
mare that had so poisoned my sleep. My tongue 
became as parched as charcoal; had I been 
choking with ashes, my throat could not have 
been filled with more horrible thirst ; I breathed 
as if | were suffocated with the dry dust into 
which the dead are changed. 

After a time that fit of burning agony went off ; 
tears came into my eyes, my nature was soften- 
ed. I thought of Bradley, when we were boys, 
and of the summer days we had spent together. 
I never owed him a grudge, his blow was occa- 
sioned by the liquor, a freer heart than his mercy 
never opened; and I wept like a maiden. 

The day at last began to dawn. I had thrown 
myself upon the bed without undressing, and I 
started up involuntarily towards the door. My 
father heard the stir, and inquired wherefore | 
was departing so early. I begged him not to 
be disturbed; my voice was troubled, and he 
spoke to me kind and encouraging, exhorting 
me to eschew riotious companions. I could 
make no reply, indeed I heard no more, there 
was a blank between his blessing and the time 
when I found myself crossing the common, near 
the place of execution. 

Yet through all that horror and frenzy I felt 
not that I had committed a crime—the deed was 
the doing of a flash. I was conscious I could 
never, in cold blood, have harmed a hair of 
Bradley’s head. I considered myself unfortunate, 
but not guilty; and this fond persuasion so paci- 
tied my alarms, that at the time I reached Ports- 
mouth, I almost thought as little of what I had 
done, as of the fate of the gallant French dragoon 
whom I sabred at Salamanca. 

Ever and anon during the course of our long 
voyage to India, sadder after-thoughts often came 
over me. In those trances, I saw, as it were, 
our pleasant village green, all sparkling again 
with school-boys at their pastimes; then I fan- 
cied them gathering into groups and telling of 
the story of the murder; again moving away in 
silence towards the church-yard, to look at the 
grave of poor Bradley. Still, however, I was 
loth to believe myself a criminal; and so from 
day to day, the time passed on without any out- 
ward change revealing what was passing within, 
to the observance or suspicion of my comrades. 
When the regiment was sent against the Bur. 
mese, the bravery of the warand hardship of our 
adventures so won me from reflection that 1 
began almost to forget the accident of that fatal 
night. 

One day, however, while I was waiting in an 
outer room of the Colonel’s quarters, | chanced 
to take up a London newspaper, and the first 
thing in it which caught my eye was an account 
of the trial and execution of Dick Winlaw, for 
the murder of Bradley. The dreadful story 
scorched my eyes, I read it as if every word 
had been fire, it was a wild and wonderful ac- 
count of all. The farewell party at the Granby 
was described by the witness. I was spoken 
of by them with kindness and commendations ; 
the quarrel between Bradley and Winlaw was 
described as in a picture; and my attempt to 
restrain them was pointed out by the judge in 
his charge to the jury as a beautiful example of 
loving old companionship. Winlaw had been 
found near the body, and the presumption of 
guilt was so strong and manifest, that the jury 
without retiring found him guilty. He was ex- 
ecuted on the Common, and his body hung in 
chains. Then it was that I first felt that 1 was 
a murderer, then it was that the molten sulphur 
of remorse was poured into my bosom, rushing, 
spreading, burning, and devouring; but it chang- 
ed not the bronze with which the hardships had 
masked my cheek nor the steel to which danger 
‘had tempered my nerves. 

I obeyed the colonel's orders as unmoved as if 
‘nothing had happened. I did my duty with the 
‘habitual precision, my hand was steady, my 
limbs were firm; but my tongue was incapable 

of uttering a word. My comrades, as they came 
towards me suddenly halted and turned aside— 
| strangers looked at me, as if I bore the impress 
| of some fearful thing. I was removed, as it 
| were out of myself—I was in another state of 
being—I was in hell. 





| . ; od . , 
| Next morning we had a skirmish, in which I 


received this wound in the knee; and soon af- 
terwards, with other invalids I was ordered 
home. We were landed at Portsmouth, and I 
proceeded to my native village. But in this I 
had no will or choice; a charm was around me, 
which I could not resist, drawing me on. Often 
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did I pause and turn, wishing to change my 











route; but rare held me fast, and I was en- 
chanted by the spell of many an old and dear 
recollection, to revisit those things which had 
lost all their innocence and holiness to me. 

The day had been sultry, the sun set witha 
drowsy eye, and the evening air was moist, 
warm and oppressive. It weighed heavily alike 
on mind and body, I was crippled by my wound ; 
the journey was longer than my strength could 
sustain much further; still I resolved to perse- 
vere, for I longed to be in my father’s house, and 
I fancied were I once there, that the burning in 
my bosom would abate. 

During my absence in India, the new road a- 
cross the Common had been opened. By the 
time I reached it, the night was closed—in a 
dull, starless, breeze!ess, dumb, sluggish, and un- 
wholesome night; and those things which still 
retain in their shapes some blackness, deeper 
than the darkness, seemed as I slowly passed 
by, to be endowed with a mysterious intelli- 
gence with which my spirit would have held 
communion, but for dread. 

While I was frozen with the influence of this 
dreadful phantasy, I saw a pale, glimmering light, 
rising before me. It was neither a lamp, fire nor 
candle ; and though like it, was yet not fame.— 
I took it at first for the lustre of a reflection 
from some unseen light, and I walked towards it 
in the hopes to find a cottage or an alehouse, 
where I might obtain some refreshment and a 
little rest. JI advanced, its form enlarged, but 
its beams became no brighter; and the horror, 
which had for a moment left me, when it was 
discovered, returned with overflowing power, I 
rushed forward, but soon halted, for I saw that 
it hung in the air, and as 1 approached, that it 
began to take a ghastly and spectral form! I 
discerned the lineaments of a head; and the 
hideous outlines of a shapeless anatomy. I stood 
riveted to the spot, for I thought that I saw  be- 
hind it a dark and vast thing, in whose hand it 
was held forth. At that momenta voice said, 
‘It is Winlaw the murderer; his bones often in 
the moist summer nights, shine in this way; 
it is thought to be an acknowledgement of his 
guilt, for he died protesting his innocence.’— 
The person who addressed me was your honor’s 
game-keeper, and the story I have told is the 
cause of my having him to bring me here. 
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THE LONG BRIDGE.—THE ESCAPE. 


BY SETH M. GATES—EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


Joshua Staples has the use of a private slave 
prison standing midway between the Capitol 
and the President’s House, in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the low lands below Gadsby’s; 
where he secures the poor heart-broken captive 
that he purchases. Could that old prison reveal 
the agonizing scenes and publish abroad all the 
cruelties, groans and tears its gloomy walls have 
witnessed, I doubt not every freeman would ex- 
claim that the system, in its mildest form, had 
in it enough of the elements of human misery 
and wretchedness, to provoke the exclamation 
‘Cursed be Slavery, and let the people say, 
Amen. 

An owner of a slave in the District, who from 
losses at the gaming table or race course, from 
extravagance, improvidence, or other cause, de- 
termines upon the sale of his slave, will most 
assuredly, from motives of shame, make a secret 
sale to Mr. Joshua Staples. The first. notice the 
poor slave has of his sale for a Southern planta- 
tion, may be, that he or she 1s drawn and locked 
into that ‘pen,’ as it is called; having been sent 
there, perhaps, under pretence of carrying in a 
letter, or doing an errand! Occasionally an in- 
cident occurs, which affords a glimpse of the 
deeds of darkness and infamy practiced there ; 
and of the keenness of the misery, and the deso- 
lation of hopes, experienced by the captives who 
are shut within it. For the truth of the follow- 
ing occurrence, I might refer to at least one 
member of Congress, as well as to many of the 
citizens of the District, who saw and heard of 
the same transaction. 

“‘ A smart and active female slave was placed in 
this prison, having been sold for the southern 
market, and the time of her departure was at 
hand. Her particular history I cannot give.— 
Whether it was the dread of the cruelties and 
starvation ofa southern cotton plantation; the 
abuse and violence of a licentious purchaser; or 
the grief of being suddenly and forever separated 
from husband, children, and the friends of her 
youth, that drove the unhappy woman to adopt, 
not only in the theory but in practice, the senti- 
ment of Patrick Henry, ‘Give me Liberty or 
give me death,’ I know not. Whatever was the 
cause, the sentiment was adopted ; and at the 
dusk of the evening previous to the day when 
she was to be sent off, as the old prison was be- 
ing closed for the night, she suddenly darted past 
her keeper and run for her life. 

It is not a great distance from the Prison to 
the long bridge, which passes from the lower 
part of the city across the Potomac, to the ex- 
tensive forests and woodlands of the celebrated 
Arlington Place, occupied by that distinguished 
relative and descendant of the immortal Wash- 


ington, Mr. George W. Custis. Thither th 
poor fugitive directed her flight. So unexpected 
was her escape, that she had quite a number oj 
rods the start before the keeper had secured th 
other prisoners, and rallied his assistants in pur. 
suit. It was at an hour when, and in a part oj 
the city where horses could not be readily ob. 
tained for the chase; no blood-hounds were q 
hand to run down the flying woman; and fo; 
once it seemed as though there was to be a {aj 
trial of speed and endurance between the slave 
and the slave catchers. The keeper and hi; 
forces raised the hue and cry on her pathway 
close behind; but so rapid was the flight along 
the wide avenue, that the astonished citizens qs 
they poured forth from their dwellings to learn 
the cause of their alarm, were only able to com. 
prehend the nature of the case in season to fill 
in with the motley mass in pursuit, or (as many 
a one did that night,) to raise an anxious prayer 
to heaven, as they refused to join in the pursuit, 
that the panting fugitive might escape and the 
merciless soul-dealer for once be disappointed of 
his prey. And now with the speed of an arroy 
—having safely passed the Avenue—with dis. 
tance between her and her pursuers constantly 
increasing, this poor hunted female gained the 
‘Long Bridge,’ as it is called, where inter. 
ruption seemed improbable, and already, did her 
heart begin to beat high with the hope of suc. 
cess. She had only to pass three-fourths of » 
mile across the bridge, and she could bury her. 
self in a vast forest, just at the moment when the 
curtain of night would close around her, and 
_ protect her from the pursuit of her enemies. 

But God by his providence had otherwise de- 
termined. He had determined that an appalling 
tragedy should be enacted that night, within 
plain sight of the President’s house and the capi- 
tal of the Union, which should be an evidence 
wherever it should be known, of the unconquer- 
able love of liberty the heart of the slave ma) 
inherit: as well as a fresh admonition to th 
slave-dealer, of the crue'ty and enormity of his 
crimes. Just as the pursuers crossed the high 
| draw for the ieee of sloops, soon after enter- 
ing upon the bridge, they beheld, in the distance: 
three men slowly approaching from the Virginia 
side. They immediately called to them to arrest 
| the fugitive, whom they proclaimed a run-away 
| Slave. ‘True to their Virginia instincts, as she 
came near, they formed in line across the narrow 
bridge, and prepared to seize her. Seeing es- 
cape impossible in that quarter, she stopped sud- 
denly and turned upow her pursuers. On came 
the profane and ribald crew, faster than ever, 
already exulting in her capture and threatening 
punishment for her flight. For a moment she 
looked wildly and anxiously around to see if there 
was no hope of escape. On either hand far 
down below, rolled the foaming waters of the 
Potomac, and before and behind the rapidly 
| approaching steps and noisy voices of her pur- 
| suers, showing how vain would be any further 
| effort for freedom. Her resolution was taken. 
| She clasped her hands convulsively, and raised 
| them as she at the same time raised her cyes, 
| towards heaven and begged for that merey and 
| compassion there, which had been denied her on 
|earth; and then with a single bound, she vaulted 
| over the railing of the bridge, and sunk far be- 
| neath the waves of the river!’ 

















Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuarzes Srear. 
Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 621-2 cts 
f\HIS work is intended to present a concise and 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter ew- 
bodying O’,CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 
Also a view of all the capital offences in ihe Union; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 
This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vineed that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O'Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. ‘To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ..—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N. Y: 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agents, 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 493 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold. 
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